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BOTTLED MAMMALS | 


Every year, 300 million milk bottles are not returned to 
the dairies. Nearly a million a day get lost or broken. 
They form an ugly, and dangerous litter that often injures 
farm animals, pets and human beings. But there is another 
aspect to the problem, which Patrick Morris describes. 
Every day, milk bottles in hedge bottoms form lethal 
traps for countless thousands of mice, voles and shrews. 
By removing these bottles we can save the lives of many 
small animals. By studying the remains of those that have 
died we can learn a lot about our local mammals. 


This water shrew was in 
fact photographed by Jane 
Burton swimming happily in 
an aquarium. Milk bottle 
courtesy of National Dairy 
Council. 


VERY YEAR several million 
assorted bottles, mainly milk 
bottles, are abandoned in the 


countryside. It has recently 
come to light that as well as causing 
litter there is another unfortunate 
aspect to the discarded bottle problem. 
Old bottles thrown into hedges and 
bushes may act as permanently open 
traps for large numbers of small 
mammals. Some friends and I have 
carried out a systematic study of the 
occurrence of small mammals in dis- 
carded bottles. So far we have identified 
the remains of over 2,000 mice, voles 
and shrews in about 900 bottles. 

The most frequently encountered 
species was the common shrew Sorex 
araneus, Which with bank vole Clethrion- 
omys glareolus and wood mouse Apode- 
mus sp accounted for over three quarters 
of the mammals found. Occasionally the 
rarer species like pygmy shrew Sorex 
minutus, water shrew Neomys fodiens and 
harvest mouse Micromys minutus would 
be found. Perhaps the most remarkable 
finds were two or three brown rats 
Rattus norvegicus which had somehow 
managed to squeeze into milk bottles 


whose necks were only slightly wider 


than the rats’ skulls. 


mountaineering mice 

SO FAR, bottled mammals have been 
found in every county in Britain where 
a diligent search has been made. They 
are reported from places as far apart as 
Loch Ness in Scotland and Dungeness 
in Kent, and even on offshore islands 
such as Lismore, Skomer and Lundy. 
They have been found everywhere, in 
fact, that litter-leaving visitors have been 


able to deposit bottles. Nowhere are the 
mammals safe from bottle traps—a 
shrew was found in a bottle at the very 
top of Ben Nevis, and a wood mouse 
was trapped in a bottle 3,000 ft up 
Snowdon. There was even a _ short 
tailed vole in a bottle down a cave! 


Glassy pitfall 

WHY do these animals get stuck in 
bottles, and why do they enter them in 
the first place? It seems that some 
species, shrews in particular, may enter 
bottles looking for food, possibly 
attracted by milk or dead _ insects 
already inside. Some may enter out of 
curiosity; perhaps they mistake the 
round bottle neck for a burrow entrance. 
Some, like the brown rats already 
mentioned, must be very determined to 
squeeze through such a small hole. 


When getting in the animal can push 
against firm ground with its back feet 
and force its way through the neck of 
the bottle. However, getting out is 
more difficult. It has only smooth glass 
underfoot and it has to push its way up 
into the ever decreasing funnel of the 
bottle neck, which becomes tighter and 
tighter the further the animal pushes 
into it. In addition, the glass may be 
wet from rain or condensation, making 
it more slippery underfoot. If the 
animal’s fur is damp it will stick to the 
glass impeding progress still further. 


A final point is that a bottle’s shape 


will often cause it to come to rest with. 


the neck pointing upwards, so that 
animals which drop in are trapped in a 
pit whose sides are both steep and 
smooth. Escape is impossible and it is 
these bottles, with the neck pointing 
almost vertically upwards, which form 
the most efficient traps. Such bottles 
may often contain up to 20 mammals. 
One quart milk bottle found in Essex 


contained the record total of 28 voles 
and shrews! 


beetles too 
MAMMALS are not the only animals to 
be trapped-in bottles. Plenty of beetles, 


_ worms, snails, woodlice and even lizards 


fall or walk in, and cannot get out again. 
They, like the mammals, drown in 
putrid milk, or die of starvation and 
cold. Fines, notices and lost deposits will 
not stop people leaving bottles about, 
and animals cannot know the fate that a 
bottle has for them until it is too late. It 


seems that many more will be found dead 
in bottles until these containers become 
obsolete and disappear from general use. 


new data 

MEANWHILE, the contents of bottles 
can yield much useful information about 
the mammals to be found in a particular 
area. Identification of mammal remains 
in bottles is a much quicker and more 
effective way of seeing what species are 
present than by using traps. Usually the 
animals are badly decomposed, but with 
a little practice they can easily be 
identified from their teeth using a simple 
key such as that overleaf. 


rewards for danger 

THE BEST time of year to search for 
bottles is in winter, when vegetation does 
not obscure them. The best places are 
those frequented by picnickers, espec- 
ially roadside laybys. One layby on the 
AS yielded 77 mammals in about 20 
minutes’ searching. The ‘best’ bottles are 
those sloping neck upwards. and fairly 
well concealed in natural vegetation 
such as nettles and brambles. 


A word of warning, though. Broken 
glass and putrid mammals are not to be 
treated lightly, and unless precautions: 
are taken (such as the use of rubber 
gloves) there is a risk of infection, 
especially if you cut yourself. However, 
bottle hunting also has its unexpected 
rewards. Last winter I was checking all 
the bottles along a hedgerow in West 
London and I found a full, unopened 
bottle of champagne! 


The remains of mammals (photo by B. N. 
Douetil) from an empty champagne 
bottle: 8 common shrews, 4 wood mice, 2 
bank voles and I field vole. The field vole, 
(photo by Jane Burton) is not a frequent 
victim of abandoned bottles. 


A KEY TO THE SKULLS 
OF BOTTLED MAMMALS 


The following key should enable you to identify the skull of any mammal found in a bottle. Look at 
each question in column one carefully. When you have decided which description fits your skull-best, 
then look in column two. There you will find an instruction to move to another question in the key, or 
the name of the animal. All measurements given are lengths; | ength of skullis an overall measurement 
including projecting teeth. A few species are not included below, either because they are extremely 
restricted geographically (edible dormouse, white-toothed shrews, black rat, Orkney vole) or because 
they are almost impossible to identify (the yellow-necked mouse Apodemus flavicollis cannot be told 
with certainty from the wood mouse). It should also be noted that on certain offshore islands around 
Britain there are races of mice, voles and shrews that are larger than the measurements given below. 
Further information can be found in The Identification of British Mammals, by G. B. Corbet (Natural 
History Museum, London SW7: 4/-). 


1. Skull long, narrow. No prominent cheek bones. 


Teeth evenly spaced along jaw. (A) Insectivores—see 2 
Skull broad. Prominent cheek bones. Big gap between 

incisors and cheek teeth. (B) j Rodents—see 5 

Skull very flat, without teeth. Amphibians (frogs etc) 
Skull falls apart easily, found only as fragments. Teeth 

minute. Only one cusp on each tooth, Reptiles (snakes) 


2. Very long skull: 35 mm. Lower jaw 23 mm. Lower 


incisors small. (C) MOLE 
Short skull: 20 mm or less. Lower jaw 13 mm or less. 
Long-bladed incisor at tip of lower jaw. Shrews—see 3 


3. Four conical cheek teeth. Lower incisor smooth.(D) WATER SHREW 
Five conical cheek teeth. Cutting edge of lower incisor 


serrated into 3 lobes. (E) See 4 
4. Skull 15 mm long, lower jaw 9 mm long. PYGMY SHREW 
Skull 20 mm long, lower jaw 13 mm long. COMMON SHREW 


5. Cheek teeth have bold zig-zag pattern on grinding 

surface. Cheek teeth (Fa), if removed, leave one long 

socket with ragged edges. (Fb) Voles—see 6 
Cheek teeth have smooth, knobbly surfaces. They have 

separate roots, leaving several small holes in jaw for 

each tooth. (G) Mice & Rats—see 8 


6. Skull 40 mm, lower jaw 31 mm, tooth row 10 mm. WATER VOLE 
Skull 25 mm, lower jaw 16 mm, tooth row 6 mm long. See 7 


7. Inner edge of middle cheek tooth has extra loop. 

Cheek teeth edges make a sharp zig-zag pattern. Cheek 

teeth have no divided roots. (H) FIELD VOLE Microtus 
Inner edge of middle cheek tooth has no extra loop. 

Cheek teeth have rounded loops on edges. Cheek 

teeth have roots. (I) BANK VOLE Clethrionomys 


8. Skull 35 mm, lower jaw 24 mm long. BROWN RAT 
Skull 23 mm, or legs, lower jaw 14 mm or less in length. Mice—see 9 


9. Four cheek teeth, each with several parallel, trans- 


verse ridges. DORMOUSE 
Three cheek teeth. See 11° 
10. Pull out front upper cheek tooth: 3 roots (J) HOUSE MOUSE 
4 roots (K) WOOD MOUSE 
5 roots HARVEST MOUSE 
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Ponds 


for a 
purpose 


Garth Christian, a well-known 
Sussex naturalist, and author of 
Tomorrow’s Countryside, describes why 
many of our village and farm ponds 
are disappearing. Although they are 
not now much needed by farm 
animals, they are rich reserves of 
wild life. Some schools use ponds as 
outdoor laboratories, and Garth 
Christian suggests how overgrown 
ponds can be cleaned out, and how 
new ponds can be dug. 
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HY SHOULD a dozen boys and 

girls, aged from fourteen to six- 
teen spend a series of their Saturday 
afternoons digging out old ponds and 
making new ones? Why should a party 
of younger boys, average age 11, de- 
vote a succession of weekday afternoons 
to ‘pond maintenance’? This meant 
raking out surplus duckweed and re- 
moving dead leaves and silt from a 
miniature shallow pool that was fast 
being invaded by encroaching vege- 
tation. 


With the provision of piped water to 
the fields, and with the absence of 
grazing cattle and horses to tread down 
the grass and soil beside heathland 
pools, hundreds of ponds have simply 
disappeared; many more have been 
deliberately filled in. Of 13 ponds on 
120 acres of farmland in West Wiltshire, 
reports Lt Col Charles Floyd, only one 
remains in good order while seven have 
just vanished. 


no more grazing 

THE SAME process can be observed 
on 300 acres of Sussex heath near my 
home. One pond, rich in uncommon 
crowfoots and other interesting plants, 
was filled in some years ago to provide a 
car park for a local school. Another has 
been quietly and illegally filled in by 


Photo: John Clegg 


dumped rubbish. All but three of the 
remaining ten ponds have been dried out 
by advancing scrub, a sequel to the de- 
cline of heathland grazing. Too many 
village ponds have suffered a similar fate 
as a result of improved drainage, road 
widening, disturbance of the ground by 
heavy traffic, or the disappearance of 
grazing horses and geese from the 
village green. 


loss of wildlife 

ONLY NOW is it beginning to be 
realised that the dramatic decline of 
these small, shallow reservoirs of aqua- 
tic plants and animals forms a grave loss 
to our flora and fauna, and to the 
natural beauty of the countryside. 
Every experienced naturalist knows the 
fascination which water holds for most 
wild creatures, and it is on the banks of 
pond, lake and stream that many people 
may have seen not merely their first 
otter or shrew, but even such land 
mammals as the fox, badger or roe deer. 


These points were soon confirmed by 
pupils of Chailey County Secondary 
School, Sussex, after they had dug a 
miniature pool, fifteen feet across and 
eighteen to twenty-four inches deep, 
beside a stretch of wet heathland. 
Within a few hours a pair of mallard 
flew down to inspect their handiwork. 


The water-measurer or water-gnat Hydrometra (rig 


ht: photo by Michael Tweedie) walks across the pond surface, held up 


by the surface tension of the water. The simple ‘small creatures net’ illustrated can easily be made with a bamboo pole, 
some wire, a nylon stocking or some muslin, and a small bottle or tube. (Photograph: John Clegg.) 


Reed buntings, moorhens and other 
birds soon showed that they, too, had 
noticed what was going on. After a 
couple of days it was found that a 
number of carnivorous and scavenger 
water beetles had begun to colonise the 
new habitat, and water mites, whirligigs 
and pond skaters soon arrived. Then a 
well-trodden path from neighbouring 
woodland showed that badgers were 
visiting the pool to drink. 


dragonflies and damsel-flies 

LITTLE MORE than a year later it was 
realised that the beautiful common blue 
damsel-fly Enallagma cyathigerum and 
the small red damsel-fly Ceriagrion 
tenellum had adopted the pool for 
breeding. The presence around the pool 
of the handsome southern aeshna 
dragonfly Aeshna cyanea suggests that 
they, too, may be colonising the site. 
After the Nature Conservancy, in 1962, 
dug twelve small ponds at Woodwalton 
Fen National Nature Reserve in Hunt- 


ingdonshire, no fewer than twelve 
species of dragonflies (more than a 
quarter of those on the British list) were 
proved to be breeding there within 
three years. 


Every pond is unique, in the sense 
that each has a character of its own, in 
which size, depth, the degree of move- 
ment and chemical content of the water 
all count for much. Acid water on 
sandy heathland will support a flora 
and fauna totally different from the 
alkaline water of a downland dew pond. 
The emperor dragonfly Anax imperator 
favours the vegetation around large 
areas of water, whereas the broad- 
bodied libellula dragonfly Libellula 
depressa is content with patches of 
brackish water in the marshes. The 
southern aeshna likes still water habitats, 
while the beautiful black and yellow 
banded golden-ringed dragonfly Cordule- 
gaster boltoni breeds in the mud or 
decaying vegetation of fast-flowing 


streams. School natural history groups 
keeping watch on two or three ponds 
very different in character soon discover 
how every species has its own distinctive 
niche. 


As field studies gain their rightful 
place in the curriculum of all secondary 
and primary schools, many more ponds 
will be needed as open-air laboratories 
or living museums, where pupils may 
see live specimens previously encoun- 
tered only in photographs or glass cases. 
Unfortunately, some London schools 
now have to travel more than ten miles 
to find a suitable pond, and even rural 
schools do not always have easy access 
to attractive waters rich in plant and 
animal species. 


more ponds needed 

THE Leicestershire Trust for Nature 
Conservation tackled the problem by 
acquiring stretches of abandoned canal 
and opening them to local schools for 


biological education and research, and 
an excellent guide to aquatic species was 
produced for teachers and _ pupils. 
Chinnor Primary School in Oxfordshire 
is one of a number of schools which 
have ‘adopted’ the nearest village pond, 
while a group of waters, some of them 
heavily polluted, at Alvecote Nature 
Reserve, near Tamworth, Staffordshire, 
are the subject of useful research into 
their chemical content and flora and 
fauna by various schools in the neigh- 
bourhood. 


Some county conservation trusts hope 
to compile comprehensive records of 
every lake and pond in their areas. 


first aid 

WHERE A POND has silted up or is 
becoming covered with slime and attrac- 
tive to mosquitoes, much can often be 
done to improve it by cleaning out the 
rotting leaves, mud and rubbish, and 
perhaps improving the water supply. 
Some decaying village ponds have been 
restored by spreading coarse sand about 
two inches thick on the bottom, either 
from a boat or from the banks. Some 
ponds can be re-puddled by draining 
them and treading in a mixture of clay 
and sand to a depth of about six inches, 
though if the pond is large this can be 
a troublesome and costly effort. Selected 
water plants such as the water starworts 
Callitriche or the milfoils Myriophyllum 
as well as water snails and fish, are vital 
if the small school or village pond is to 
thrive. Ponds of this kind may need 
cleaning out at least once in twenty 
years. There will be no shortage of 
volunteers to undertake pond ‘main- 
tenance’, once the interest of local 
schoolboys—and girls—has been arous- 
ed in preserving or creating ponds for 
a purpose. 


IF YOU WANT practical advice on 
how to make a new pond, or how to 
restore an old one, write to the Conserva- 
tion Corps, Council for Nature, Zoological 
Gardens, London NWI. Other people 
who may be able to help are the local 
county conservation trust (get its address, 
if you don’t know it, from the Council 
for Nature), or the Regional Officer of 
the Nature Conservancy (get his name 
and address from the Nature Conser- 
vancy, Belgrave Square, London SW1). 


A site for a new pond has first to be cleared of grass, bracken and scrub, as on 
the Sussex heath above. A dam may have to be built, as the Council for Nature’s 
Conservation Corps is doing (below left). Below right: duckweed is removed from 
a Sussex heathland pond. Photos: David Burton (below left) and Simon Templer. 
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bird stone 
AFTER LAST month’s article on bird 
gardening, Harper Cory told me of his 
private recipe for bird stone, which he 
says is a winner for attracting birds into 
the garden in winter. It begins as a hot, 
gooey mess that can be moulded into 
small balls when cool, and hung from 
the branches of a tree. Or it can be 
poured into trays for ground feeders. 


Start, Harper Cory says, by melting 
14 1b of beef suet, and then add a pre- 
_ pared mixture of the following: 24 oz 
_ dried and ground white bread, 14 oz 
ground dried meat, 3 oz hemp seed, 2 oz 
canary seed, 3 oz millet, 14 oz rolled 
oats, 1 oz sunflower seed, 2 oz chopped 
nuts, and 2 oz sharp sand. It sets rock 
hard. 


~ international plot 


I HAVE long been convinced that there 
is a sinister organisation at work in 
Britain. It has a carefully-compiled list 
of all the most beautiful country spots 
and of all the areas where wildlife is at 
present safe. Each site is studied, and 
the Organisation’s staff then decide 
whether to interest the Ministry of 
Transport in building a motorway 
_ there, or to see about getting a row of 
- pylons put up, or to try for a drainage 
scheme or a snappy bit of clear-felling. 


Now it seems that the Organisation 
has developed international links. In the 
Aleutian Islands, off Alaska, wildlife 
used to be rich and undisturbed. But 
since the unfortunate Aleutians belong 


- to-America-and lie close to ‘Russia; the ~~ 


military authorities are very fond of 


Tidelines 
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them. One by one, the islands have been 
covered with nissen huts, garbage sites, 
old tin cans, abandoned tanks, air- 
fields and a general mess. The one 
island that has survived has _ been 
Agattu, a wilderness where the rare 
sea otter lives, and where the rat has 
not so far been introduced by the 
army and destroyed many of the 
wildfowl. But, of course, They have 
spotted it. And They have persuaded 
the US Air Force to choose Agattu 
for a ‘secret operation’. The National 
Audubon Society still hopes to persuade 
the Government to go somewhere else, 
but the Organisation is hard to beat. 


ANYONE WHO has thrushes or other 
birds feeding on haws or hips in his 
garden this winter (or who knows where 
there is a good crop in a field nearby), 
could try out an experiment that has 
always fascinated me. The seeds inside 
these fruits are designed to withstand 
passing through a bird’s stomach, for 
this is the normal way in which the 
hawthorn or rose is spread. But the 
protection needed to stop the seeds 
being digested means that an uneaten 
seed takes years to grow, if at all. It 
just doesn’t seem able to germinate 
inside such a thick skin. 


If the droppings of birds feeding on 
hips and haws are examined, seeds are 
usually found, and they can be planted 
in pots in the normal way. They should 
come up next year, while hips and haws 
planted as fruit do not sprout for several 
seasons, if at all. Anyway, this is what is 
supposed to happen. I’ve never proved 


it myself; and although everyone assures *’ 


me it is true, I don’t know anyone who 


digested haws 


has actually tried it out. I look forward 
to a rush of letters around April next 
year -:5. 


ca action, please 
AS John Coleman-Cooke’s article 
shows, we urgently need action, not 
words, out of the Minister of Lands 
and Natural Resources. The National 
Parks Commission remains dangerously 
understaffed and underfinanced, and 
even the limited increases in its powers 
promised by this Government are not 
likely to come about for some time. 
The Pennine Way took fourteen years 
to create: footpaths are being closed 
down in a much shorter time than that. 


The Ramblers’ Association has just 
sent the Minister a memorandum 
urging some more action on footpaths 
closures, downland ploughing, canal 
abandonment and so on. It is often 
remarked that many of the facilities 
of our countryside are not used by 
sufficient people to justify their con- 
tinuation. I am convinced this is a 
stupidly short-sighted attitude. Every 
year more and more people take up 
boating, walking, cycling, bird-watching 
and other outdoor leisure pursuits. In 
twenty years time we shall be desperately 
trying to open up footpaths, get canals 
working again, and persuade land- 
owners to unfence the very moors they 
are enclosing today. 


opening nuts 
IF YOU have a hazel tree near you, see 
if you can find any nuts that have been 
gnawed open by mice or voles. According 
to K. East of the Nature Conservancy in 
Edinburgh, wood mice and bank voles 
open nuts in a rather different way. 
Each first of all makes a small hole. A 
wood mouse then gnaws at the top edge 
of the hole. Its sharp upper incisors 
scrape downwards on the outside of the 
shell, leaving characteristic markings. 
The bank vole, on the other hand, 
attacks the bottom edge of the hole, and 
its upper incisors scrape the inside of the 
shell leaving a clear cut edge on th 
outside. } ) 


The accompanying pictures show the 


‘contrast’-between’ the neat bank vole 


nuts (top) and the gnawed appearance of 


those eaten by wood mice (bottom). This 
is not infallible, but according to figures 
published by Mr East recently in the 
Journal of Zoology, at least eight nuts 
out of ten can be: identified with 
certainty. Dormice too have a charac- 
teristic method of opening nuts, but 
house mice can’t manage hazel nuts 
at all and rats get in by brute force, 
breaking away the shell bit by bit. 


crossbills 
AS MANY readers will already know, 
this year there has been an invasion of 
crossbills from Europe. It is very well 
worth looking for them in any pine 
trees near you, for the sight of that 
peculiar twisted bill dismembering a 
cone is unforgettable. The BTO says that 
at least two immigrants met a rapid 
death: a corpse was found in a hen 
harriers’ nest in Galloway, and a skull 


was discovered in a long-eared owl’s 
pellet on Rhum. 


shrimp fishermen 
AT the recent conference of the National 
Rural Studies Association in Warrington 
(at which Richard Morgan, a member of 
our editorial board, became General 
Secretary). Stanley Jeeves, lakeland 
naturalist, gave an illustrated lecture. 
Most naturalists get a bit bored with 
illustrated lectures, but this was the best 
I have ever heard. His grasp of the Lake 
District was uncanny: its industries, 
landscape, forests, wildlife, water, people 
were all made to seem part of one 
unified whole. Stanley Jeeves showed a 
hauntingly beautiful film of shrimp 
fishermen in Morecambe Bay, who go 
out at dawn with their horse and cart 
to harvest the sea. He had composed 


the music that accompanied the film, 
which is called Moon’s Men. 


oe legal logic 


THE Arkansas Game and Fish Com- 
mission has declared a new law in this 
southern US state. All hawks and owls 
are to be protected ‘except when 
destroying wildlife, domestic fowl or 
livestock’. This seems great to me. So 
long as they don’t actually eat anything, 
they have full legal protection. I am 
busy drafting a law that will stop people 
grubbing up hedges provided the 
hedges don’t extract water from the 
soil; will prohibit anyone killing otters 
if the otters promise never to enter 
rivers where there are any fish; and 
forbid egg-collecting on the under- 
standing that any birds caught actually 
sitting on eggs will be liable to have 
them confiscated. 


On the right is the underside of a ‘misericord’, 
which is an oaken hinged seat in some old 
churches. When folded up, priests who had to 
stand throughout a service could lean against the 
misericord—from the Latin  misericordia, 
mercy. This carving, from Cartmel Priory, 
is of a hedgehog ‘who steals spiritual fruit’, and is 
taken from the Shell Country Alphabet. (See p. 
16). Below: photos by K. East. 


John 
Coleman- 
Cooke, 

a member of 

the Exmoor 
National Park 
Committee and 

a well-known 
Exmoor naturalist, 
sounds the 
alarm for the 
steady 
disappearance of 
open moorland 
on Exmoor and 
elsewhere. 
Exmoor has 
about 50,000 
acres of open 
moorland, which 
is is being lost at 
the rate of over 
1,000 acres a 
year. Unless we 
act now, the 
moor will be 
gone for good 

in fifty years’ 
time. 
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CAN WE SAVE OUR OPEN MOORLANDS? 


HE ACTIVITIES of youth in the country- 

side, and the preservation of wild country 

in the National Parks, were the two main 

topics debated at the Annual National 
Parks Conference, held at Lynton, North Devon, 
recently. This is an annual get-together of the 
members of the local Committees that administer 
each of our ten National Parks. 


The first topic presented no insuperable prob- 
lems, but the second roused so many difficulties 
that it seemed as if we had suddenly wandered 
into a hornet’s nest. 


Commander Cobb of the Duke of Edinburgh’s 
Award Scheme spoke immediately after a non- 
commital address by the Minister of Lands and 
Natural Resources. I liked particularly his account 
of a group of young people who set themselves the 
task of walking in an absolutely straight line across 
rough country. Somewhere along the route they 
found a farmhouse in the way. Knocking on the 
front door they explained to an astonished farmer’s 
wife that even a slight deviation was unthinkable. 
She invited them to walk through and leave by the 
back door. 


unhappy delegates 
MANY delegates must have returned to their 
Parks worried. If youth is to play a constructive 


and adventurous role in the countryside—and no 
one doubts the rightness of that—then stretches 
of wild country must be retained to meet the 
demands of explorers and conservationists. But it 
is far from clear how this can be achieved. 


Later, Mr Roger Miles, a young planning officer 
concerned with Exmoor, took us to the heart of the 
second problem: the conflict between agricultural 
development and preservation. In Exmoor, this is 
already a major problem and it is spreading to 
other parks. 


A few days before the conference the Exmoor 
Society had published a controversial booklet, 
Can Exmoor Survive ? (3/— post free from Quarry 
House, Bratton Fleming, N. Devon). This land- 
use survey of the Park is a masterly account of the 
types and distribution of the natural vegetation of 
the moor, and the rate at which wild country is 
being reclaimed. 


vanishing heathland 

HORNET against hornet. Nothing rouses the 
passions like preservation v. development. Inten- 
sive farming is absorbing the open country of 
heaths, purple moor grass, deer sedge, bracken 
and gorse. The improved pastures are enclosed by 
wire fencing and ploughed and then laid down to 
grass. And MAFF (Ministry of Agriculture, 


The 


magnificent 
sweeps of moorland in 
the Dartmoor National 
Park (above left: photo 
by Jane Burton) are 


still too frequently 
closed to the public 
for Army use. Each 
national park has its 
own sign: that of 
Northumberland is the 
curlew (below: photo 
courtesy National 
Parks Commission 


and The Countryman). 


Fisheries and Food) pays hefty subsidies to the 
farmer for doing so. 


While some farmers regret the disappearance of 
so much of the open moorland, where a delicate 
and tried system of summer grazing by sheep has 
balanced the more intensive use of the inbye land 
lower down, they are not farming for love alone. 
These farmers argue that the country needs more 
home grown food. They say that MAFF and the 
local agricultural advisers encourage them to 
increase the stock-carrying capacity of the moor: 
in its semi-natural state Exmoor supports about 
one sheep to the acre. And the farmers point out 
that the landlords of the large estates are only too 
pleased to see the value of their land jumping up. 


who is to pay ? 

EXMOOR farmers are not soulless desecrators. 
They love the land, the wild red deer, the buzzards, 
the Exmoor ponies. They realise that the improved 
pastures will mean the disappearance of the black 
and red grouse and they certainly do not brush 
aside—in my experience anyway—the reasoning 
that some other species of birds, mammals and 
plants will not survive the ‘improvements’. 


Their answer to pleas from naturalists not to 
plough up the moor comes straight from the 
shoulder: ‘We can make extra money by ploughing 
up the moor. Who will compensate us if we don’t?’ 
Our reply ought to be equally simple: The National 
Park Committee. But the Park Authorities 
although they have a duty to ‘preserve and enhance 
the landscape’, have virtually no powers and very 
little money. They are being asked to do the 
impossible. 


In National Parks, as elsewhere, one of our 
greatest worries is that technological demands are 
being pressed upon us at a pace which gives little 
time for deep assessment. And we are certainly not 
providing much choice for others who may be 
better equipped than we are to solve the problems 


Christmas Gifts 


A subscription to Wildlife and the Countryside is a present 
that will be a reminder of your thoughtfulness as each issue 
arrives through the letterbox, starting with the December 1966 
issue. 


As an additional gift why not send a wallet folder or Easi- 
binder? Both are welcome additions to the bookshelf, and 
are offered ata specially reduced gift price with a subscription 
order. 


Return the order-form below with details of your friends on a 
separate sheet of paper, indicating which gift you would like 
them to receive. A card will be sent with the gift, saying that 
it comes from you. 


A strictly limited supply of complete sets of Wildlife and the 
Countryside is available for 7/6 post free. The set of six issues 
(April, May, June, July/August, October, November) would 
normally cost 10/6. Individual back numbers are still available 
at 1/9 each post free. Our stocks of back numbers are low, so 
send 7/6 today and make up a complete set of your magazine 
under its new title. Or give the set as a present. 


| To: WILDLIFE PUBLICATIONS, 

10 BOUVERIE STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 

1 Please send the gift(s) indicated below to the person(s) 
| listed on the attached sheet of paper. 

1 ‘Wildlife and the Countryside’ for a year 

16/- per order [| 
The magazine for a year plus wallet folder 

\ 17/6 per order = 
: The magazine for a year plus binder 

i *  30/- per order Zz 
: The first 6 issues of the magazine 

1 (April—Nov 1966) 7/6 per order [ 
1 

i 
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of man and nature. Once our treasures of wild life 
and landscape have been destroyed, it will be too 
late to discover ways of saving them. Upper Tees- 
dale is very much a case in point. On a larger 
scale, although perhaps scientifically not so 
immediately important, is the loss of wild areas in 
the National Parks. 


the nation must buy 

NATURALLY, many solutions are being pressed 
upon Whitehall. My personal view is that areas 
which are of high priority for natural history and 
open air activities—they would amount only to a 
small percentage of the existing Parks—should be 
purchased by the nation and held in trust for the 
next generation. 


On Exmoor at least this would not mean 
sterilisation but the continued use for summer 
grazing, with the heather being burned at regular 
intervals. Ploughing, enclosure, draining, the use 
of chemicals would all be barred. People would be 
free to walk and ride and to camp in specially- 
selected sites. For those who wish to see the wild- 
life of the region in miniature there could be wild- 
life parks, on the nature trail pattern. 


Agriculturally such a scheme may seem a retro- 


grade action: ecologically and socially it would be 
an exciting step forward. 
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WILDLIFE 
RANGER 


A Christmas Letter 


I AM AMAZED to find how quickly Christmas seems to 


come around again these days—and it seems only a very 
short time ago that I was preparing my contribution to 
last year’s Christmas issue of the magazine. On top of this I 
have just completed the text for the 1968 edition of the 
Wildlife Diary—and 1 must already begin to think about 
the contents of the 1969 edition! 


This year, our offices in Morden have been looking like 
Christmas ever since our first major Christmas Sales cam- 
paign began—at the beginning of October! Orders have been 
pouring in for Christmas cards and Wildlife Diaries, and it 
certainly looks as if our sales effort is going to prove really 
well worthwhile. Needless to say, I am grateful to all young 
people who have purchased cards and diaries from us this 
year, but I am particularly grateful to the teachers who have 
undertaken to run the sales of these items in their schools on 
our behalf. A wonderful team of Wildlife Rangers from 
schools in the Morden area have been donating their time 
and energy to assisting the W.Y.S. staff on Saturdays, Sundays 
and on weekday evenings in their efforts to despatch the 
Christmas sales consignments. 


Many schools have indicated that they are going to hold 
special fund-raising events for AID just before Christmas— 
carol concerts, exhibitions, competitions, cake sales, jumble 
sales and so on. At the time of writing AID has raised about 
£4,000, of which approximately half has been donated through 
the Brooke Bond tea label scheme. I am hoping that at least 
£6,000 can be credited to the AID account by the end of the 
year .... and if some of these school events are successful 
then it looks as if my wish will be achieved! 


Our general progress in the W.Y.S. during 1966 has been 
good—very good—with many more schools and new members 
joining us. Our camp programme was highly successful, in 
spite of the freak weather experienced at Easter, and we are 
looking forward to the 1967 Adventure Camp Holiday 
programme, the details of which are announced below. 
Why not join us at one of our camps next year? It would be 
grand to meet you either as an individual or as a member of a 
school party. 


Early next year I shall be writing about our allocated AID 
projects—although most members of the W.Y.S. will have 
heard about the projects by then via our new “Newsletter 
Service’. I also hope to announce details of our new study 
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projects for 1967 in the next issue of Wildlife and the Country- 
side. But will you please note that the next issue of this 
magazine, the first of the spring term, will be the February 
and not the January number. It will be out on 23 January 1967. 


May I wish you a very Happy Christmas and a happy, 
healthy and very successful year to come. 


Adventure Camps 1967 


AFTER an extremely successful and well attended camp 
season during 1966, information is now available about our 
Adventure Camp Holiday programme for 1967. Nine camps 
are already planned for next year—and the programme 
promises to be as exciting as ever. If you wish to attend one 
of these camps, you should discuss it with your parents and 
write to the W.Y.S. as quickly as possible, so that we can 
secure a place for you. Some of the camps are for individual 
members and some are for School Group parties. Enquiries 
from teachers in connection with the School Group camps 
will be welcomed. Arrangements can be made for additional 
camps during term time for School Group parties. 


EASTER 1967 

Camp 1 (Schools). Wye Valley, Monmouth 24-31 March. 
£8. Ss (plus fare). 

Camp 2 (Schools). Devils Bridge, Cardiganshire 31 March- 
7 April. £8 (plus fare). 


WHITSUN 1967 
Camp 3 (Schools). Snowdonia 19-26 May. £8 5s. (plus fare). 
Camp 4 (Schools). Snowdonia 19 May-2 June. £8 Ss. (plus fare). 


SUMMER 1967 

Camp 5 (Schools). Snowdonia 14-21 July. £8 15s. (plus fare). 
Camp 6 (Individuals). Snowdonia 21-28 July. £9 (plus fare). 
Camp 7 (Schools) Snowdonia 28 July-4 August, £8 15s. 
(plus fare). 

Camp 8 (Schools) Devil’s Bridge, Cardiganshire, 4-11 August. 
£8 15s. (plus fare). 

Camp 9 (Individuals) Devil’s Bridge, Cardiganshire, 11-18 
August. £9 (plus fare) 


For full details write to: The Wildlife Youth Service, 
Department ACH, Morden, Surrey. 


Polar bear 


Thalarctos maritimus 


Present distribution: shores of the Arctic Ocean: 
Canada, Alaska, Soviet Union, Norwegian arctic. 
Estimated numbers: About 10,000. The annual 
loss is estimated to be about 1,300—due largely to 
hunting by man. 

Former distribution: The polar bear was known 
in Japan and Manchuria around 300 A.D. Bears were 
still to be found in the north of Japan as recently as 
1690, and in Iceland up to the end of the last century. 
The range of the polar bear has been contracting 
steadily and continually—with a corresponding de- 
crease in numbers (particularly since the 1930's). 
Description: One of the largest bears; certainly 
the most carnivorous. Males may reach a maximum of 
9 ft in height and weigh up to 1,600 lbs. The average 
height for a male is about 8 ft and the average weight 900 
Ibs. Females are rather smaller and weigh about 700 lbs. 
The coat is white with a yellowish tinge. The broad feet 
with hairy soles act as insulation against the extreme 
cold, and also help the bear to move freely over the ice. 
Habits: A solitary animal. Expert diver and swim- 
mer. Males wander constantly—even during the 
winter. The females make dens under the snow when 
winter approaches and spend much of the time sleeping. 
These animals do not hibernate but the female gives 
birth to her young in the snow den late in November 
or early in December. For several weeks after the birth 
of the cubs the female may remain constantly in the 
den with them—not even leaving to seek food for 
herself. 

Habitat: Ice-bound polar regions. Mainly coastal, 
but may penetrate a hundred miles inland or drift far 
out to sea on ice-floes. 


Drawing by Thomas 
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ORDER: Carnivora 


FAMILY: Ursidae 


Food: Chiefly seals. Also sea-birds and their eggs, 
fish, the remains of dead whales and walruses; and, at 
times, grass, moss or lichen. 

Length of life: Up to 33 years in captivity— 
probably considerably less in the wild. 

Status: Much reduced in numbers, but not seriously 
threatened as yet. Canada, Alaska and the Norwegian 
arctic seem to have the safest polar bear populations, 
while in Greenland and the Soviet Union the numbers 
have declined. 

Reasons for decline: Intensive hunting of the 
polar bear began in the early 17th century when 
European ships began to penetrate into their territory. 
Heavily hunted by whalers, sealers and fur hunters; by 
the middle of the 19th century a decline in numbers 
was already apparent. In recent years trophy hunting 
has reduced the number of polar bears still further— 
particularly the latest development: hunting from the 
air. 

Conservation measures already taken: In 
Canada, only Eskimos, Indians and a few holders of 
general hunting licences may legally hunt the bear. On 
the northeast coast of Greenland hunting is not 
allowed between November and May. In the Norwegian 
arctic the bear is protected on Kong Karls Land and in 
adjacent territorial waters. Hunting of polar bears has 
been prohibited since 1956 in the Soviet Union—and 
the Russian authorities strictly enforce this ban. 
Conservation measures proposed: Efforts 
are being made to organise an international conserva- 
tion programme for the polar bear. But more informa- 
tion is urgently needed about numbers and movements. 
Number in captivity: The polar bear is one of 
the most commonly exhibited bears in zoos all over the 
world. At least 1,000 specimens exist in world zoos. 
The zoo at East Berlin has a dozen polar bears. The 
species breeds freely in captivity. 


ANIMALS in DANGER eyrit ritttewoor 
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NE OF THE MOST deeply rewarding books I 
have read for a long time, and a book which 
anyone who is interested in birds would appreciate 
for Christmas, is The Living Air by Jean Delacour 
(Country Life, 45s). Born with an extremely large silver 
spoon in his mouth, the author started his collection of 
aviary birds when still a young child of a wealthy French 
aristocratic family. His chateau in Normandy had developed 
into the most beautiful private zoo when it was broken up 
by the First World War. The interior of his home, together 
with his priceless library and collections of birds resulting 
from expeditions to Indo-China and South America, was 
destroyed by fire between the wars, and his laboriously 
rebuilt zoo was again ruined by the Second World War. The 
story of how it has been re-created for the third time is an 
inspiring one, as indeed is the whole of M. Delacour’s life. 
His contribution to ornithology on a world scale has probably 
not been surpassed by anyone now living, and he manages to 
communicate both his deep love of birds and a picture of 
that vanishing class who confidently assumed they could 
achieve excellence in whatever field they chose. Natural 
history Owes an enormous debt to a long line of amateurs 
like Jean Delacour. The Living Air is a worthy memorial 
to them. 


A new bird book which I think is unusually good value for 
money is Birds of Europe (Methuen. 2 vols: 35s each), which 
includes 80 beautifully reproduced colour lithographs by 
the 19th century British artist John Gould. The Migration of 


Birds by James Fisher (Bodley Head, 13s 6d) gives concisely © 


and simply the latest information about bird migration, posing 
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Jon Tinker reviews some new wildlife and country 
books. Mice and men, kelp-kilns and Normandy chateaux, 
sticklebacks and ship-board rats are all covered by some 
new volume. The Editor’s best buy for Christmas? Wood- 
land Life in Colour from Blandford, for 18s. 


Christmas books 


once more the still largely unexplained problem of how some 
species can regularly navigate themselves with fantastic 
accuracy over many thousands of miles. It is attractively 
illustrated by Crispin Fisher, but seems rather expensive for 
what it is. This criticism certainly does not apply to the 
Shell Bird Book, also by James Fisher (Ebury Press and 
Michael Joseph, 25s). This is a browsing book, packed with 
a variety of information, which includes bird haunts all over 
the British Isles, the names of many local natural history 
societies, and a fascinating illustrated essay on early orni- 
thologists and bird-writers, which starts with St Kentigern 
or Mungo who died in AD 603 and goes on via King Alfred the 
Great and John Evelyn to the more familiar names of Gilbert 
White and Grey of Falloden. It is extraordinarily well 
illustrated, with early woodcuts and some attractive paintings 
by Eric Ennion. 


Another book of outstanding value is the Shell Country 
Alphabet by Geoffrey Grigson (Michael Joseph & George 
Rainbird, 30s). 400 pages long, it has some fine colour plates 
and 80-odd photographs, some of them of very high quality. 
Perhaps inevitably at this price, the paper is cheap and the 
type a little small and hard to read. But almost every page 
has some odd piece of information which draws one deeper 
into the book, which consists of some hundreds of entries 
arranged alphabetically rather like an encyclopaedia. The 
remains of kelp-kilns, for example, can be found on the 
Celtic coasts of Britain: as late as 1822 the Isles of Scilly 
were burning seaweed (mainly-Laminaria) to produce low- 
grade soda. And what about Hopton Wood stone, parhelia, | 
lathes, saddle-stones and kelds? 


alle 


Another natural history picture book which has just been 
published is Britain’s Wildlife by Richard Fitter and John 
Leigh-Pemberton (Nicholas Kaye in association with Midland 
Bank, 21s). The colour plates include some which were 
printed on the front cover of Wild Life Observer at the 
beginning of this year. As well as showing many rare British 
mammals and birds, they depict a number of established 
species which were originally introduced—a subject on which 
Richard Fitter has written for this magazine in the past. 
Royalties go to the World Wildlife Fund. 


mice and seals 
OF RECENT books on mammals the outstanding one is 
Mice All Over by Peter Crowcroft (Foulis, 25s). Dr Crow- 
croft’s researches on the house mouse are already well known 
to mammalogists, and he is clearly one of that rare breed of 
scientists who can write accurately and amusingly for the 
general public. He was employed by the Ministry of Agri- 
culture to find out more about a major competitor with man 
for the consumption of things like stored grain. He takes us 
deep into a highly complicated society which he studied 


sometimes in grain warehouses and sometimes in specially 


built mouse ‘paradises’—with plenty of food and cover! 
Anyone who has waged unsuccessful war against mice in 
his own house ought to read this book—and anyone who 
reads it will eagerly await Dr Crowcroft’s promised volume 
on the habits of the British Civil Service. 


Grey Seal, Common Seal by R. M. Lockley (Andrew 
Deutsch, 27s 6d) is the latest in the Survival series of books, 
which are edited by Colin Willock, the producer of Anglia 
Television’s outstanding wildlife television programmes. 
Ronald Lockley must have one of the highest outputs of 
readable natural history books of anyone, and his latest 
account of our two British seals, particularly the section on 
his beloved Pembrokeshire islands, is no exception. It should 
give powerful backing to his current campaign for a greater 
measure of legal immunity for the partly protected grey seal 
and the entirely unprotected common seal. Hedgehogs by 
Konrad Herter of the Frankfurt Zoo (Phoenix, 13s 6d) 
suffers slightly from a somewhat stilted translation, but is a 
well-illustrated and fascinating monograph on a common 
and neglected species that is not very difficult to study. 


books for juniors 
THERE ARE NOW several good series of books specially 
written for younger naturalists. The Stand and Stare series 
(Methuen, 6s) are simply written and well illustrated, and 
are solidly enough bound to withstand being turned over 
on the stream side. There are now eight of them, and one 
of the latest, Frog, Stickleback and Pond Snail by Phyllis 
Ladyman describes and compares the different ‘life cycles, 
habits and food of these three common species. For intelligent 
children from seven to twelve the series can hardly be bettered. 


The Dolphin Science Books (University of London Press) 
also cost 6s each, but do not have the same tough, plastic 
covers. Written for about the same age group, they give a 
good impression of the way animals and plants are linked 
together in a living community. One of the most recent, 
Rocks and Minerals by Lou Williams Page, is the best very 
simple introduction to geology that I have seen. Plants with 


Seeds, by Dorothy Wood, is particularly good in showing 
how different flowering plants depend on soil, rain and 
sunlight and in their turn form the basis of animal life. 


The Young Specialist series (Burke, hard cover 15s, paper- 
back 8s 6d) is meant for rather older readers, and suffers 
from the slight disadvantage of having been translated from 
the German. This means, for example, that in The Young 
Specialist looks at Reptiles and Amphibians, edited by Alfred 
Leutscher, a considerable number of species are included 
that do not occur in Britain. This perhaps does not matter, 
since so many people now take their holidays in western 
Europe. There are particularly useful chapters in this book 
on field observations and keeping reptiles and amphibians 
as pets. A companion volume in the same series, Marine 
Life by W. de Haas and F. Knorr, is extremely well illustrated 
with line drawings and colour photographs. The hard backed 
version is a worthy colleague for the classic Collins’ Pocket 
Guide to the Seashore. 


agar to zedoary 


THERE ARE A NUMBER of books which have come out 
recently which are on the borderline between text books and 
something one would read purely for pleasure. The Advance 
of Life by Brian V. Cave (Pergamon Press, 20s) is designed 
to introduce 13-year-old pupils to biology, but provides a 
general introduction to aspects of natural history which many 
naturalists would appreciate. Two paperbacks from Pergamon 
ie aie a a a 


The remarkable photograph of a male and a female common 
seal was taken underwater by F. Schensky, and appears in 
Grey Seal, Common Seal. Below: mouse paradise constructed by 
Dr. Crowcroft as part of his fascinating study of the house mouse. 


Now 


Shell put 
Nature’s 


Sounds 


on record 


For years Shell have been active in the field of information on nature and the country- 
side with their books and film strips—not to mention the famous series of educational 
wall-charts distributed free to some 40,000 schools. 


Now, for the first time, Shell feature 
a series of seven-inch LP double- 
sided recordings—over I2 minutes’ 
playing time of bird songs and sounds 
—Shell Nature Records. 


Shell Nature Records recorded 
and edited by Laurence Shove, are 
supplied with two pages of notes in- 
troduced by Jeffery Boswall; the 
sleeve is beautifully illustrated with 
paintings of the birds by leading 
artists, and the records are sealed in 
polythene bags for complete protec- 
tion. 


READY NOW: 1. “Sea Birds.” 
Available now from Discourses Ltd., 
16 Frant Road, Tunbridge Wells, 
Kent. 12/6d. (including U.K. post and 
packaging). Available soon at record 
shops. 


COMING SOON: 2. “Garden and 
Park Birds.” 3. ‘““Woodland Birds.” 
4. “Estuary Birds.” 5. “Field and 
Open Countryside Birds.” 
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Sounds of the Countryside is a 
7” EP Junior Record produced by 
Shell specially for five- to ten-year- 
olds in school or at home; the sound 
recording is by John Kirby and the 
text is narrated with charm and hum- 
our by popular broadcaster Johnny 
Morris. On the sleeve is a full colour 
illustration by David Gentleman. 


Available now from Discourses Ltd., 
16 Frant Road, Tunbridge Wells, 
Kent, at 12/6d. (including U.K. p. and 
p.). Also available at record shops. 


Nature Books and Film Strips 
Unicorn Head Visual Aids, 42 West- 
minster Palace Gardens, London, 
W.C.2, supply Shell Nature 35-mm 
Film Strips with Lecture Notes based 
on the famous Shell Nature Series on 
wildflowers, trees, rocks, fossils, birds, 
beasts, insects and reptiles. - 


Shell offers through booksellers :—The 
Shell Nature Book (Phoenix House), 
30/-. The Shell Country Book(Phoenix 
House), 21/-. The Shell Treasury of 
the Countryside (Phoenix House), 
6/-. The Shell Nature Lover’s Atlas 
(Ebury Press), 7/6. The Shell Country 
Alphabet (Michael 
Joseph), 30/-. The Shell 
Bird Book (Ebury 
Press), 25/-. 


which readers of Wildlife and the Countryside will find 
interesting are A Dictionary of Natural Resources by Nora 
Jackson & Philip Penn and Forestry by Derek Waters (each 
costs 12s 6d). The former explains briefly and simply the 
origin and use of minerals, plants and animal products that 
are useful to man. Running through from absinthe and agar 
to zedoary and zinc, it provides a useful if unusual reference 
book. Derek Waters’ book Forestry not only gives a good 
introduction to how trees are grown as a crop, but also makes 
a large number of suggestions for field work for individuals or 
groups. In line with the more enlightened attitude towards 
forest wildlife which is now taking, over in the Forestry 
Commission, Mr Waters includes chapters on birds, mammals, 
lichens, fungi etc. 


A book that will perhaps have greater appeal is Animals 
that Changed the World by P. D. C. Davis and A. A. Dent 
(Phoenix, 25s). It is an account of the domestication of 
animals, from the familiar cat and dog to elephants, llamas 
and Chinese geese. The book is well illustrated with some 
attractive line drawings, and mentions several attempted 
domestications which are little known. There is evidence, 
for example, that the neolithic people of Switzerland had 
domesticated the fox; the early Egyptians certainly fattened 
up captive hyenas for food, but it is not known whether 
they bred them or captured them as adults; from the time of 
Marco Polo onwards Indian and central Asian princes have 
hunted with captured and tamed cheetahs. 


Woodland Life in Colour by G. Mandahl-Barth (Blandford 
Press, 18s) fills a serious gap for the amateur naturalist. By 
illustrating and describing about seven hundred of the small 
animals to be found in our woodlands it will enable many 
people to give a name to the dozens of organisms we see 
every day but haven’t the time or the energy to look for in 
obscure reference books. Originally published in Danish, it 
includes a few species not likely to be found in Britain, but 
this is a minor handicap compared with the advantage of 
coloured drawings of snails, slugs, wasps, sawflies, ladybirds, 
caterpillars, leaf galls, lacewings, earthworms—anything 
small and moving that one is likely to find in the garden, the 
hedgerow or the wood. My best buy for Christmas. 


animal behaviour 


KONRAD LORENZ’s new book On Aggression (Methuen, 
30s), is perhaps the most important that he has yet written. 
His account of how aggression between individuals of 
the same species is kept in check so that it rarely produces 
serious injury or even fighting, will fascinate all his many fans. 
(I for one have been completely under Dr Lorenz’s spell 
since I read his fascinating Man Meets Dog). But in On 
Aggression he has a more serious purpose, to look at aggres- 
sion between man and man with the trained and sceptical 
eye of an animal behaviourist. He finds human society, in 
terms of its aggression, most comparable with that of the 
rat. Individuals of both rats and men are reasonably friendly 
to each other within the tribe or nation, but there is vicious 
war between these groups. He rather chillingly compares 
mankind at present to a number of mutually hostile tribes 
of rats on a ship at sea whose cargo of grain has been almost 
completely eaten up. His comparisons of international sport 
with ritualised display and formal fighting between birds 
should interest the World Cup soccer fans. 


Their Flight shall continue by Joan Hicks (Phoenix, 16s) 
is a pleasant enough account of a private sanctuary for sick 
and injured birds. Another book which animal lovers should 
enjoy is Lama by Derek Tangye (Michael Joseph, 21s) 
which is an account of a black cat which came to a Cornish 
flower farm in the middle of a gale one Easter Sunday. There 
are some attractive photographs of cats, dogs and donkeys 
amongst the daffodils. An Otter in the House by Dorothy 
Wisbeski (Methuen, 25s) should certainly not be missed by 
anyone who has already caught the charm of tame otters 
from Gavin Maxwell’s books. The Animal Anthology by 
Diana Spearman (John Baker, 25s) is another browsing book, 
a wonderful collection of poems and short essays on animals. 
It has a foreword by Peter Scott, and royalties are going to 
the work of the Fauna Preservation Society. 
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One of the many delightful drawings reproduced in the Shell 
Bird Book by James Fisher is this woodcut by Thomas Bewick. 


the Canadian arctic 


THE INDIAN and the Eskimo of yesterday hunted animals 
for food and raiment, not for sport. Europeans put a money 
value on the skins, introduced firearms, and perverted the old 
way of life. Given European education, the Indians and 
Eskimoes have shown a marked ability to compete with 
Europeans. One Indian has been premier of British Columbia. 
Trying to provide a background to stories and to show how 
the hunters and trappers of yesterday lived, John E. Hood in 
Hunters of the North (Phoenix, 20s) has been balked of success 
by the fact that each tribe had its own dialect, method of 
living and hunting, its own type of garment—the one thing 
they had in common was the universal sign language. Though 
hunters, the Indians were also conservationists. Dismissing 
Indian religion in a paragraph, Mr Hood forgets that the 
Indian carried his religion in his medicine bundle on his 
neck. And as his personal manitou or guardian spirit assumed. 
the form of an animal, no warrior would willingly harm the 
species with which his manitou was associated. Thus my Sioux 
blood-brother would never harm a bear, nor I a moose. 
Despite the few minor flaws, Mr Hood’s book will help: 
many to appreciate the hard life of the Arctic peoples of a 
century or two ago, a life still lived today by the compara- 
tively few who follow the ways of their fathers. 

HARPER CORY 
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Biology for Observers by Harper Cory 
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Sticky buds 


T IS characteristic of living things 

that they show seasonal changes 

in their activities. In autumn many 

trees and shrubs prepare for winter 
by dropping their leaves and producing 
buds for the following year. But buds 
are delicate things which can be damaged 
by frosts and cold winds. Plants, each 
according to its needs, have developed 
simple yet most effective ways of pro- 
tecting their buds. 


The horse chestnut with its large buds 
makes it easy for us to examine some of 
these protective measures. This tree 
produces two kinds of buds—leaf-buds 
found on long twigs, and flower-buds 
found on shorter twigs. 


The bud itself is really a world in 
miniature, protected from wintry con- 
ditions by scales, resin and hairs. Find a 
chestnut winter twig at the end of a 


branch, and let us explore the bud and 


the twig. At the tip of the stout, brown- 
ish twig is a large terminal bud. Beneath 
this is a pair of small axillary buds. 


Photos: 
Jane 
Burton; 
drawing: 
Harper Cory 


There are other axillary buds on the 
twig, arranged in pairs at right angles to 
the buds above and below them. 


leaf-scars 

BELOW each bud is a horseshoe-shaped 
scar covered with waterproof bark, 
which formed across the base of the 
stalk before the leaf fell in autumn. The 
dots on the scar are the blocked-in ends 
of veins which carried water to the leaf. 
Scattered over the surface of the twig 
are slit-like scars, /enticels, which allow 
gases to pass in or out of the twig. Even 
when leafless, the tree is still living, and 
the cells must have oxygen which could 
not reach them through solid bark. The 
terminal bud is the easiest one to 
examine. Soak the bud in some methy- 
lated spirit, and the sticky resin can 
easily be wiped off. Observe how the 
scales are small at the base of the bud, 
increasing in length up the bud, and that 
each has a firm tip. Note how tightly 
they overlap each other like the scales 
on a herring. Sealed at the edges by 
resin, they prevent frost and moisture 
from reaching and harming the delicate 
bud. Using a mounted needle, remove 
the scales, in pairs, from the base, and 
lay them in rows on the table so that the 
differences in size, shape and colour 
become obvious. 


leaves and then flowers 

AT LAST you will reach the hairy 
bundle of foliage leaves. Remove one 
and try to separate the leaflets. You will 
find a minute yet perfect leaf; all these 
tiny leaves are in pairs. If you remove all 
the leaves, you may then find a mass of 
flowers, all perfectly formed but in 
miniature. Whether you find flowers or 
not depends upon the age of the tree, 
because young chestnuts produce only 
leaf-buds. As the tree develops, it pro- 
duces both leaf-buds and flower-buds. 


As the examination of one bud shows, 
the coming season’s shoots are protected 
in the bud stage by scales, hairs and 
resin. What does the bud live on during 
the winter? Using a razor-blade, cut a 
thin slice across the twig, and place the 
slice in an iodine solution. The iodine 
will stain parts of the twig-slice black, 
proving the presence of starch, a plant 
food. 


the opening 
THE STAGES by which the buds open 
you will be able to observe during the 


spring. The scales open and gradually 
bend backward. At last they fall off, 
exposing a firmly-closed but fully- 
formed stalk and leaf. Within a day or 
two the leaf opens, the leaflets drooping 
and partly folded to avoid being dried 
out by the sun. 


If you look closely at an opened leaf- 
bud, you will observe the growing shoot 
capped by the terminal leaves, and with 
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further leaves in pairs at right angles 
lower down the shoot. It is the shoot 
which grows longer, not the twig, which 
very slowly becomes stouter. 


With a flower-bud the opening is 
similar to that of the leaf-bud, and soon 
the whole flower ‘candle’ can be seen, 
protected against the cold night air by 
long fine hairs. As the candlestick 
develops, these hairs turn brown and 
the wind scatters them. 


Notice how the leaflets are so arranged 
that every leaflet receives sunlight at 
some part of the day. Those on horizon- 
tal twigs lie more or less level with each 
other; those on vertical twigs spread 
their leaflets upwards as though reaching 
for the sunlight. The flower-stalks grow 
out and upwards until the red and white 
blooms look like so many coloured 
candles on a Christmas tree. An old 
horse chestnut in full bloom is one of 
the glories of the countryside. But this 
is in the future. One last look at the 
winter twig. When the bud-scales are 
removed, they leave a girdle or ring of 
scars round the twig. By counting these 
girdle-scars, one for each year, you can 
tell the age of the twig. 


Letters to the Editor 
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From Mr Christopher Reynolds, Lewes. 
Sir, 

In his letter Sir John Craster suggests 
that without well-keepered estates crows, 
magpies, jays and rats would rule the 
countryside and reduce song-birds to 
near extermination. Surely, our song- 
birds have lived successfully alongside 
crows, magpies and jays for thousands 
of years. Such natural predators perform 
a controlling influence and are not a 
threat. The real threats to our song-birds 
are pesticides, and the destruction of 
hedgerows, scrubland and other habi- 
tats. 


After all, crows, magpies and jays are 
true natives of this country, whereas 
pheasants, like rats and rabbits, are 
aliens. Richard Fitter (in Wild Life 
Observer, Nov 1965) states that in parts 
of Scotland and Wales it was not until 
well into the 19th century that there 
were wild pheasants at large. ; 


Personally, I am very fond of phea- 
sants—they form one of the most 
beautiful bird-groups in the world. Yet 
too many pheasants in a stretch of 
woodland can soon clear the ground- 
cover of caterpillars and these birds 
are probably responsible for the present 
scarcity of certain butterflies. As a boy I 
used to delight in watching the silver- 
washed fritillary flying in our woodland 
glades. Now, I never see one. 


From Mr S. D. Wratten, Reading. 

Sir, 

In his letter published in your October 
issue, Sir John Craster seems to suggest 
that if it were not for the control of 
‘vermin’ (such as crows, jays and rats) 
by game-keepers, these animals would 
quickly dominate the countryside, deci- 
mating wild populations of non-preda- 
tory bird species. This seems to me to be 
a statement which is not based on 
ecological reasoning. Wild populations 
generally remain within certain high 
and low extremes of numbers, there 
being a delicate balance between preda- 
tors and prey, without Man’s inter- 


fering with the former. His argument 
seems to be as unjustified as the reasons 
given by the fox-hunting fraternity for 
their deeds, namely that predators 
would increase phenomenally without 
control. 


From Mr P. Lomas, Ashbourne. 

Sir, 

Mr A. J. Butcher is basically wrong on 
several points he made in his article 
Crops Must Be Protected. The principal 
objective of every farmer in this country 
is to make a living at a job he likes doing. 
No farmer uses pesticide with thoughts 
of more food for the people of this 
country, but solely to increase his 
yields and hence his profits. The 
British farmer is no more aware of the 
earth’s starving millions than any other 
member of society. 


It has been shown that the earth is 
only capable of growing a fixed limit 
of carbohydrate. Thus the time will 
come when the world’s population will 
have to be checked, so why not now 
while the countryside can still be 
enjoyed? 
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Anthony Wootton describes the animals that can be found, even in winter, 
by turning over stones in the garden. Black ants and devil’s coach horses, 
pill-lice and centipedes are there in our gardens or back yards if we care to 


look for them. 


Looking under stones 


NE OF THE interesting things 
about invertebrate life under 
large stones and old logs is 
that itcan be studied through- 

out much of the year, even during a mild 
winter. Myriads of insects and other 
invertebrates use such places to hide up 
during the day; and these, and others, 
may use the same sort of spot in which to 
hibernate. 


I want to mention a few of the 
invertebrates which I have personally 
discovered in retreats of this sort. It is 
worth noting that much rewarding and 
convenient investigation can be carried 
out in one’s own garden. At intervals, 
for example, I make a practice of 
lifting up a series of large stones which 
form a border to a sheltered flower-bank, 
at the edge of the lawn. I am careful, of 
course, to replace them in approxi- 
mately the same position afterwards. 


But obviously similar detective work 
can be done much farther afield. For 
example, wood-chippings or logs be- 
neath hedges can be prised up or the 
bark peeled from dead trees or tree 
stumps. The variety and character of the 
animal life encountered will depend on 
where one looks. 


worms and slugs 

ALTHOUGH insects are common 
beneath stones, logs and other debris, 
perhaps the forms of life most fre- 
quently found in such places are non- 
insects like slugs, particularly the small 
brownish-white Agriolimax reticulatus, 


or worms, (particularly Lumbricidae, the | 


earthworms), the latter generally re- 
treating rapidly and somewhat jerkily 
into their holes when exposed to view. 


Snails, especially very small species, 


are common, often attached to the 
undersides of the stones themselves. 
Occasionally, in autumn and winter, 
one may discover little translucent 
clusters of whitish or yellowish-white 
snail eggs. During the cold months, 
many snails seek out some sheltered 
retreat (like upside-down flower-pots) 
where they remain with hard protective 
epiphragms across the shell openings. A 
favourite hide-out in my garden is 
beneath a patch of Aubretia where this 
abuts the house wall. 


pill-lice eater 

PROFUSELY common are those cur- 
ious land crustaceans, the woodlice. 
There are a number of species, some of 
which may be flat, like the brownish 
Oniscus, which are unable to roll into a 
neat ball like the pill-lice called Armadil- 
lidium. These are basically bluish-grey in 
colour, but closer examination will 
reveal rather handsome lemon yellow 
markings on each dorsal segment. 


Preying on woodlice, one may occa- 
sionally find the fearsome-looking spider 
Dysdera crocata, which has a brownish- 
white abdomen and dark red thorax, 
head, jaws and legs, and lives during the 
day in a whitish silken cocoon attached 
to the underside of the stone or log. 


Centipedes are always interesting to 
watch. Most conspicuous are the large, 
shiny reddish-brown species of Litho- 
bius, though frequently one may see the 
small, thin, rather delicate Geophilids, 
which have yellowish bodies and legs 
and brown-red head and mouth parts. 
In Lithobius, it is interesting to note the 
exceptionally long legs on the last two 
or three body segments; these seem to 
play a much less active part in loco- 
motion than the others. Méillipedes, 


The pill-louse Armadillidium /ooks like 
most woodlice (photo by Michael Tweedie), 
but it can curl up into a tiny ball whose 
size is shown by the line alongside the 
drawing (by Anthony Wootton). In 
country districts rolled-up pill-lice are 
still sometimes given to cows to cure 
ailments. 


which are often erroneously referred to 
as wireworms, are in my experience 
rather less frequent in the garden. They 
are vegetarian, while centipedes are 
carnivorous. 


devil’s coach-horse 

TURNING TO insects now, one can 
generally rely on discovering several 
species of beetle beneath stones, and 
many of them are active right through 
the winter. Frequently, these will be 
ground-beetles (Carabidae), perhaps the 
small, shiny-black Feronia madida, the 
larger violet-trimmed Carabus violaceus, 
or the beautiful bronzy-purple Carabus 
nemoralis. Many of these Carabids have 
a distinctive shield-like thorax and 
powerful jaws. 


Less heavily armoured but with even 
more formidable pincer-like jaws, the 
Staphylinidae, or rove-beetle family, are 
most frequently represented by the 
common dull-black devil’s coach-horse, 
Ocypus olens. When. threatened, this 
beetle habitually raises its hind quarters, 
displaying a pair of conspicuous white 
glands capable of exuding a repellant 


| 


fluid. Devil’s coach-horses can often be 
found mating in autumn, the female 
sometimes protecting eggs. Less frequent 
are ‘Staphs’ like Philonthus politus, 
smaller than Ocypus olens, slightly 
hairy and shiny black except for brassy 
tinted elytra (the wing-cases). This 
species is always ready to try to make 
good its escape in flight if it cannot do 
so by running. 


beetle gluttony 
»-SOME OF THESE mostly carnivorous 
beetles are interesting to watch in 
captivity. But often they can be kept for 
only limited periods, because obtaining 
a constant supply of food, especially in 
winter, can be a problem. Many species 
seem reluctant to feed when confined, 
but recently a specimen of Feronia 
madida obliged me by eating so many of 
the ant pupae I had collected for it that 
its abdomen became greatly distended, 
displaying the white segment divisions 
and raising the elytra to a most undig- 
nified height! 


Another fairly common small and 
very fast-moving beetle is Leistus 
ferrugineus. This rather ant-like species 
attains a length of a little more than a 
quarter of an inch, is shiny dark amber 
in colour, with black eyes, conspicu- 
ously ovate thorax and finely striped 


elytra. 


Familiar inhabitants of complicated 
underground caverns beneath stones, 
though less conspicuous during the 
winter, are several species of ants. They 
may be the dark reddish, painfully- 
stinging species of Myrmica, the smaller, 
innocuous, pale yellowish meadow ant 


Lasius (Acanthomyops) flavus, or the 
little black garden ant Lasius niger. 
Frequently, the bases of the stones form 
the roof of the ants’ outermost passages. 
It is a remarkable sight to note the 
speed with which the ant workers 
remove the larvae or pupae to positions 
of greater safety below ground. . 


Two beetles that are quite often found in 
the garden are the devil’s coach horse 
Ocypus olens (below, on the left) and 
the violet ground beetle Carabus violac- 
eus (above: both drawings by Anthony 
Wootton). If you have a small aquarium, 
you can make a wormery by filling it 
with soil and earthworms, and fastening 
thick brown paper or cardboard around 
the glass sides with a rubber band. The 
worms will (see below) burrow up against 
the glass, if it is dark. 


elastic band burrow 


earthworm 


cardboard 


Photographs 
LAST MONTH the photograph illus- 
trating Richard Fitter’s article on winter 
flowers on page 21 was of yellow arch- 
angel (a close relative of white dead- 
nettle), which flowers during the summer. 
The two photographs of tits on page 7 
were taken by John Markham, as was 
the unusual picture of a running shrew 
on page 17. The swimming water shrew 
on the same page was taken by Dorf- 
miller Laubmann. 
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Wildlife and the Countryside costs 16/- 
a year post paid. If you would like to 
place a regular order, complete the 
form below. Or ask your newsagent 
to deliver it to you each month. 
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Tick where applicable 


At 20°F below zero a flock of mallard rises from water they have kept free of ice, during a mild winter in Calgary, 
Alberta. Photo (by courtesy of The Countryman) by Kent Stevenson. 
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Thts month’s cover 


IN THE MIDST OF WINTER some wildfowl begin their spring. Unexpected and graceful is 
the queer courtship of the ducks. Watch lakes and reservoirs where the migrants court 
and pair before the long flight north. GOOSANDERS (1) and RED-BREASTED MERGANSERS 
(2) may go no further than Scotland, but the smaller, handsome smMEw (3), most often 
seen in Britain, perhaps, on the great reservoirs that serve London, is bound for its 
nest-hole in some forest-tree of Lapland or northern Russia. These three are ‘sawbill’’ 
ducks, which dive for their fish. Also diving ducks are our native TUFTED DUCK (4) and 
POCHARD (5). A DRAKE SCAUP (6), perhaps from Iceland, floats among the pack of 
tufted. The surface-feeding ducks spend much of the day asleep on the bank. WIDGEON 
(7), TEAL (8), MALLARD (9), SHOVELER (10) and PINTAIL (11) all nest in some part of 
Britain. Britain’s two commonest wild geese are seen grazing on peaceful water-meadows, 
or moving, in skeins, to new feeding-grounds. The WHITE-FRONTED GOOSE (12) breeds 
in Western Siberia: nearly all the world’s PINK-FOOTED GEESE (13) come from Iceland to 
winter in Britain. 


Text by James Fisher. Painted by Maurice Wilson in collaboration with Rowland Hilder. _— é \ A 
Illustration and text reproduced from the ‘Shell Nature Book’ by courtesy of J. M. Dent. &™ ? / j Et | 
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